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India’s  Role  in  the  World  Conflict 

BY  MARGARET  LA  FOY* 

THE  rejection  by  Indian  leaders  of  the  proposals  France  and  the  Middle  East,  and  contributed  about 


made  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  for  the  grant  of 
Dominion  status  to  India  after  the  war,  announced 
on  April  n,  and  the  statement  by  the  All-India 
('ongress  party  on  May  2  that  it  would  meet  Japanese 
invasion  with  “non-violent  noncooperation”  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  India  in  the  global  war. 
With  Japan  in  control  of  strategic  positions  in  the 
Pacific,  India  has  become  the  keystone  of  the  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  principal  route  for  supplies  from  Britain  and 
the  United  States  to  China,  and  a  valuable  source 
of  man  power  and  war  material  for  the  Near  East. 

T  his  Report  docs  not  attempt  to  analyze  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  British  government  and 
the  political  groups  in  India,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
between  Indian  groups  on  the  other.  Its  purpose  is 
merely  to  examine  the  principal  questions  bearing 
directly  on  India’s  role  in  the  world  conflict. 

Geographically,  India  is  a  bridgehead  between  the 
Near  and  the  Far  East.  Thrusting  its  huge  bulk  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  India  encompasses  an  area  as 
great  as  continental  Europe  without  Russia.  Its 
population  of  389  million  is  a  conglomerate  group 
of  sects  and  castes.  Of  these,  256  million  are  Hindus 
(40  million  of  whom  are  Untouchables),  88  million 
Moslems,  6  million  Christians,  almost  6  million 
Sikhs,  and  24.5  million  members  of  tribal  religions 
— a  formidable  array  of  conflicting  ideologies.’ 

A  DIVIDED  SI  BCONTINENT 

Politically  India  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
eleven  Provinces  of  British  India,  which  were 
placed  directly  under  the  British  Crown  in  1858, 
and  the  562  Indian  States  ruled  by  Princes  who  have 
treaty  relationships  with  the  British  Crown.^  The 
Indian  States,  comprising  about  two-fifths  of  the 
area  of  India  and  one-quarter  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion,  are  scattered  all  over  the  subcontinent. 

During  the  first  World  War  India  sent  1,300,000 
combatant  troops  and  noncombatant  auxiliaries  to 

‘OwiriK  to  the  illness  of  Miss  La  Foy  during  preparation  of  this 
Rf  poRT,  the  manuscript  was  completed  by  the  Research  Staff. 

1.  Census  of  1941.  British  Library  of  Information  (New  York). 

2.  British  India  also  includes  six  relatively  unimportant  Chief 
Commissioners’  Provinces. 


1 12,000,000  to  the  Commonwealth  war  fund.  In 
recognition  of  this  service,  and  of  India's  growing 
movement  for  self-government,  E.  S.  Montagu.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  India,  announced  in  August  191J 
that  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  henceforth 
follow  a  policy  of  “gradual  development  of  self- 
governing  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  realization  of  responsible  government  in  India 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.”^  Two 
years  later,  in  1919,  Parliament  pas.sed  a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act,  which  established  a  strong  cen¬ 
tral  government  under  the  British  Crown,  provided 
for  a  measure  of  self-government  in  the  Provinces, 
and  stipulated  that  the  constitutional  issue  be  re¬ 
viewed  after  ten  years. 

THE  19^5  ACT 

.\fter  prolonged  consideration  by  the  Simon  , 
Commission,  appointed  in  1927,  a  new  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act  was  passed  in  1955.'’  This  Act 
proposed  new  reforms,  and  provided  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  self-government  in  the  Provinces,  as  well 
as  for  the  creation,  following  a  transitional  period, 
of  an  All-India  Federation  comprising  both  British 
India  and  the  Indian  States.  Special  responsibilities  | 
were  assigned  to  the  British  Viceroy  in  matters  of  1 
peace  and  order,  finance  and  minorities,  as  well 
as  defense  and  foreign  affairs.  The  Act  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Indians,  however,  as  all  groups 
rejected  the  proposal  for  an  All-India  Federation. 
The  Congress  party  protested  that  it  gave  too  much 
authority  to  the  Princes  and  did  not  tran.sfer  real 
power  to  the  people,  while  the  Princes  became 
apprehensive  not  only  about  the  lo.ss  of  their  finan¬ 
cial  prerogatives  but  also  about  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  Congress  party.'  The  Moslem 
League,  meanwhile,  feared  the  effect  of  self-gov¬ 
erning  in.stitutions  on  the  position  of  88  million 
Moslems  unless  they  received  special  guarantees. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  regarding  an 

Parliamentary  Dehates,  House  of  Commons,  .Aujjust  2ft, 
1917,  vol.  97,  col.  1695. 

4.  T.  A.  Bisson,  “.A  New  Constitution  for  India,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  July  17,  1935. 

s.  For  an  interpretation  of  the  Princes'  position,  sec  Sir 
(icorpe  Schuster  and  Guy  Wint,  India  and  Democracy  (Ne«' 
York,  Macmillan,  1941),  pp.  138-39. 
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All-India  Federation,  the  central  government  con¬ 
tinued  to  function  as  it  had  before  1935.  Authority 
remains  vested  in  the  British  Viceroy  (responsible 
to  the  British  Parliament)  and  his  appointed  Exec¬ 
utive  Council.  The  Ministers  of  the  Council  are 
not  responsible  to  the  legislative  body,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  chambers — the  Council  of  State  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Since  the  right  of  franchise 
is  highly  restricted,*^  neither  chamber  is  widely 
representative. 

The  most  important  achievement  of  the  1935  .Act 
was  the  establishment  of  a  restricted  form  of 
responsible  government  in  the  eleven  Provinces  of 
British  India.  Each  of  these  Provinces  was  to  be 
administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  King. 
The  governor  was  to  be  aided  and  advised  by  a 
council  of  ministers  responsible  to  the  legislature. 
All  departments  of  government  were  placed  under 
the  ministers,  who  in  normal  times  were  to  exercise 
rather  wide  powers.  In  each  Province,  special 
electorates  were  created  for  the  different  religious 
communities,  economic  groups,  and  other  interests.' 

In  the  first  election  for  the  Provincial  legislatures 
under  the  new  arrangement,  held  in  February  19^7, 
the  Congress  party  received  a  majority  in  six 
Provinces — Bombay,  Madras,  United  Provinces, 
I  Central  Provinces,  Bihar,  Orissa — and  the  largest 
i  single  vote  in  Bengal,  Assam  and  the  Northwest 
,  Frontier  Province.  Following  a  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  Congress  party  and  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  the  party  formed  governments  in  six  Prov¬ 
inces  and  participated  in  coalitions  in  two  others. 
From  1937  until  the  outbreak  of  war  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  the  eleven  British  Provinces  proved  on  the 
whole  successful.” 

THE  WAR  DEADLOCK 

Unfortunately  for  the  experiment  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Provinces,  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  in  1939  precipitated  a  political  crisis  that 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  eight  Provincial 
ministries  controlled  by  the  Congress  party.  This 
crisis  was  due  to  the  announcement  on  September 
3,  1939  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Linlithgow,  imme¬ 
diately  following  Britain’s  declaration  of  war  on 
Germany,  that  India  was  at  war.  Before  taking 
any  action  on  the  Viceroy’s  statement,  the  Work¬ 
ing  Committee  (or  steering  committee)  of  the 

6-  The  Council  of  State  has  a  membership  of  60,  26  of  whom 
Jre  appointed  by  the  Viceroy  and  34  elected  by  communal 
voting.  Franchise  for  this  body  is  restricted  by  property  quali¬ 
fications  to  about  17,000  voters.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly 
there  are  145  seats — 40  members  being  appointed  and  105 
elected,  including  about  52  Hindus  and  30  Moslems.  Franchise 
for  this  body  is  held  by  1,416,000  Indians. 

7'  Bisson,  "\  New  Constitution  for  India,”  cited. 

1.  F.  Green,  “India’s  Struggle  for  Independence,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  June  i,  1940. 


Congress  party  issued  a  declaration  of  policy  on 
September  15  in  which  it  requested  Great  Britain 
to  declare  its  war  aims  with  special  reference  to 
India,  and  added  that  a  free  India  would  “gladly 
associate  herself  with  other  free  nations  for  mutual 
defense  against  aggression  and  for  economic  co¬ 
operation.’’  Several  days  later  the  Moslem  League 
declared  that  its  support  for  Great  Britain’s  war 
effort  would  be  subject  to  a  guarantee  of  Moslem 
rights.’ 

In  answer  to  these  statements  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  in  October,  reiterated  its  intention  of  grant¬ 
ing  Dominion  status  to  India  at  an  indefinite  date, 
but  declined  to  take  any  steps  in  that  direction  until 
after  the  war.  As  an  interim  measure,  the  V’ice- 
roy  proposed  the  formation  of  a  consultative 
defense  council  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
major  political  partie.s,  the  Indian  Princes  and  the 
British  government.”  The  Congress  party  opposed 
this  proposal,  declaring  that  the  offer  was  “wholly 
unsatisfactory"  and  calling  on  its  ministries  to  re¬ 
sign.  In  these  Provinces  emergency  provisions  of 
the  1935  Act  were  invoked,  and  the  Governors  car¬ 
ried  on  the  admini.stration. 

A  slightly  more  precise  statement  of  the  points 
offered  in  October  1939  was  presented  by  the 
British  government  on  August  8,  1940,  in  which 
the  VTceroy  was  authorized  to  expand  his  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  in  consultation  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  major  parties,  and  to  establish  a  War 
Advisory  Council.  The  British  government  re¬ 
newed  its  pledge  of  “free  and  equal  partnership 
within  the  British  Commonwealth,’’  subject  to  ful¬ 
fillment  by  Britain  of  the  obligations  it  had  as¬ 
sumed  with  regard  to  minorities,  to  the  Princes  and 
to  others  during  its  long  connection  with  India.'* 

India’s  political  parties 

The  August  1940  proposal  was  repudiated  by 
India's  major  parties.  The  Nationalists  in  particular 
questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  British  promise  of 
self-rule  when  hedged  with  such  broad  qualifica¬ 
tions.  On  July  22, 1941  the  government  expanded  the 
Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  to  include  a  non¬ 
official  Indian  majority,  and  established  a  National 
Defense  Council,  but  both  the  Congress  party  and 
the  Moslem  League  refused  to  participate  in  either 
body.'^  It  was  this  political  stalemate  which  the 
British  government  sought  to  break  by  sending 

9.  “India  and  the  War,”  Parliamentary  Papers  (London,  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  November  1939),  Cmd.  6121. 

10.  Ibid.,  pp.  9,  13,  18-19. 

11.  India  and  the  War:  Statement  issued  with  the  authority  of 
H.M.  Government  by  the  Governor-General  on  August  8,  1940 
(London,  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1940),  Cmd.  6219. 

12.  India  and  the  War:  Text  of  the  announcement  issued  by 
the  Governor-General  of  India  on  fuly  22,  1941  (London,  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  1941),  Cmd.  6293. 
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India’s  role  in  the  world  conflict 


Sir  Stafford  Cripps  to  India.  The  leading  political 
groups  in  India  to  which  Sir  Stafford’s  proposals 
were  submitted  are  described  below,  and  their  de¬ 
mands  summarized. 

The  Congress  Party.  The  most  powerful  and 
best  organized  party  in  India  is  the  Congress 
party.’ ^  The  Congress  party  claims  the  right  to  rep¬ 
resent  all  of  India  since  its  membership  is  open 
to  all  religious  and  economic  groups.  Although  the 
party  is  primarily  composed  of  Hindus,  its  president 
is  an  orthodox  Moslem,  Abul  Kalam  Azad.  The 
Congress  party  at  most  claimed  4,478,720  paid  mem¬ 
bers,  including  300,000  Moslems,  but  this  is  not  an 
adequate  index  of  its  size,  since  many  Indians  sup¬ 
port  the  policies  of  a  group  without  paying  mem¬ 
bership  dues.’"* 

Under  Mohandas  Gandhi,  the  most  widely  known 
leader  of  India,  Congress  has  vigorously  opposed 
Hritish  rule,  several  times  resorting  to  the  method 
of  non-violent  resistance,  or  Satyagraha,  which 
Gandhi  developed.’^  Having  vainly  waited  for  the 
Hritish  government  to  grant  India  Dominion  status, 
the  Congress  party  went  a  step  further  in  1930 
and  demanded  complete  independence — a  demand 
it  has  maintained  ever  since.  Congress  holds  that 
Dominion  status  is  an  undefined  term  under  which 
India  would  l>e  assigned  the  inferior  role  of  a 
semi-colonial  member  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth.’^ 

Although  the  Indian  Nationalists  have  become 
known  throughout  the  world  for  their  revolution¬ 
ary  technique  of  civil  disobedience,  non-violence  is 
by  no  means  a  cardinal  point  of  their  political 
philosophy  in  the  international  sphere.  In  the 
Karachi  Resolutions  of  1931,  the  party  made  it  clear 
that  it  would  not  depend  on  Satyagraha  to  pro¬ 
tect  India  from  aggression  after  independence  had 
been  won.  Section  17  of  the  Resolutions  calls  for 
military  training  of  all  citizens,  and  the  formation 
of  a  regular  army  for  the  defense  of  a  free  India. 
The  Working  Q)mmittee’s  offer  in  September 
1939  cooperate  in  the  war  effort  was  therefore 
not  surprising.  This  offer  came  to  naught,  how- 

13.  In  the  1937  election  Congress  won  715  (719  according  to 
British  figures)  of  the  1,585  seats  in  the  lower  houses  in  the 
eleven  Provinces,  eight  seats  being  undecided.  All-India  Congress 
Committee,  Foreign  Department,  News  Letter  (mimeographed), 
September  15,  1938. 

14.  Indian  National  Congress,  Report  of  the  General  Secretary, 
March  igjS-Fehruary  1939  (Allahabad,  1939),  p.  36.  An 
unofficial  British  press  release  of  July  28,  1941  claims  that  the 
membership  of  Congress  has  fallen  to  1,540,000. 

15.  For  an  analysis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  non- 
resistance,  see  Krishnalal  Shridharani,  IVar  Without  Violence: 
A  Study  of  Gandhi’s  Method  and  Its  Accomplishments  (New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1939).  For  a  brief  summary,  see  idem. 
My  India,  My  America  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce, 
1941 ),  chapter  X. 

16.  lawaharlal  Nehru,  Toward  Freedom  (New  York,  John 
Day,  1941).  P-  3^4- 


ever,  because  of  the  British  government’s  refusal 
to  meet  the  party’s  demands. 

While  opposing  British  rule,  the  Nationalists 
have 'also  been  bitterly  opposed  to  fascism.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  invasion  of  Holland,  Belgium  and  France, 
Gandhi  urged  the  Working  Committee  to  issue 
a  statement  that  free  India  would  use  non-violence 
as  a  defense  against  external  aggression  as  well  as 
internal  disorder.  The  party’s  Working  Committee 
refused  to  accept  what  it  considered  an  extension  of 
the  technique,  and  on  June  21,  1940  renewed  its 
offer  to  Britain  to  cooperate  in  the  war  effort  if 
certain  of  its  demands  were  met.’^ 

.\fter  their  .second  offer  to  cooperate  in  the  war 
effort  was  declined,  the  Congre.ss  party  embarked 
on  a  limited  civil  di.sobedience  campaign.  Although 
8,000  party  members  were  imprisoned  under  the 
Defense  Ordinance  promulgated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  this  campaign  proved  a  failure. 
It  was  not  extensive  enough  to  force  Britain  to 
concede  the  Nationalists’  demands,  yet  it  alienated 
opinion  abroad.’*  Moreover,  members  of  the  party 
who  regarded  Satyagraha  as  futile  were  disillu¬ 
sioned  by  Gandhi’s  methods.  In  December  1941  the 
Government  of  India  released  the  civil  disobedi¬ 
ence  prisoners,  but  Gandhi  refused  to  modify  his 
stand  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  another  prominent 
leader  of  the  party,  declared  on  December  9  that 
he  “could  not  help  the  war  effort  until  freedom 
was  granted  to  India.”’^ 

Japan’s  attack  on  the  United  States  and  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Thailand  crystallized  the  dissatisfaction 
of  many  Congress  members  with  the  negative 
policy  of  noncooperation.  Realizing  that  most  Con- 
gre.ssmen  felt  non-violence  should  not  be  a  bar 
to  participation  in  the  war,  Gandhi  stepped  down 
from  leadership  on  December  30,  1941.  He  re¬ 
mained  steadfast  in  his  belief,  however,  declaring: 
“I  must  continue  the  civil  disobedience  movement 
for  freedom  of  speech  against  all  wars  with  such 
Congressmen  and  others  whom  I  select  and  who 
believe  in  non-violence.’’  On  January  15,  1942 
Nehru  succeeded  Gandhi.^” 

The  Moslem  Lc.igiic.  Another  powerful  party  in 
India  is  the  Moslem  League,  led  by  Mohammed  .\li 
Jinnah.^”*  This  party,  founded  in  1905  to  resist 

17.  Nehru,  Toward  Freedom,  cited,  pp.  369-71;  C.  Rajago- 
p.ilachari,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Madras,  proposed  this  com¬ 
promise. 

1  8.  Shridharani,  War  Without  Violence,  cited. 

19.  The  New  Yor/^  Times,  December  11,  1941. 

20.  Ihid.,  December  31,  1941;  January  16,  1942. 

20a.  There  is  another  important  Moslem  organization — the 
Jamaiat-ul-Ulema,  founded  in  1919.  This  party,  which  claims* 
diies-paying  membership  of  about  200,000,  has  worked  closely 
w  ith  the  Congress  party.  See  Kumar  Goshal,  “India — A  Key  to 
Victory,”  Amcrasia,  March  1942,  p.  38. 
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i  Hindu  domination,  demands  equality  of  represen¬ 
tation  and  power  with  the  Hindus.  While  it  claims 
to  represent  the  88  million  Moslems  in  India,  Mos¬ 
lem  population  is  by  no  means  united  behind  it. 
Of  the  482  seats  specially  set  aside  for  representation 
of  the  Moslem  community,  the  League  won  only 
no  in  the  1937  elections.  In  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province,  where  Moslems  form  92  per  cent  of  the 
population,  the  Congress  party  was  victorious;  in 
the  other  Moslem  Provinces  coalition  governments 
were  formed.^’  While  the  Moslem  League  has  never 
published  membership  figures,  it  is  believed  that  its 
membership  has  risen  considerably  in  recent  years. 

The  Moslem  League  has  consistently  opposed  a 
centralized  government  in  which  it  would  form  a 
permanent  minority,  and  its  chief  political  demand 
has  been  for  the  creation  of  independent  states  in 
those  Provinces  in  which  Moslems  are  in  a 
majority.  In  a  plan  known  as  the  Pakistan  Scheme, 
which  was  first  adopted  in  March  1940,  the 
Moslem  League  demanded  that  in  any  constitu¬ 
tional  settlement  “the  areas  in  which  the  Moslems 
are  numerically  in  a  majority,  as  in  the  northwest 
I  and  eastern  zones  of  India,  should  he  grouped 
to  constitute  ‘Independent  States’  in  which  the  con¬ 
stituent  units  shall  be  autonomous  and  sovereign.” 
In  these  two  zones  Mr.  Jinnah  wants  “fully  re¬ 
sponsible  governments”  to  be  established  as  “do¬ 
minions.”^^ 

Although  many  League  supporters  have  favored 
a  great  Moslem  state,  it  is  reported  that  others, 
possibly  a  majority  of  the  League,  desire  to  remain 
!  within  a  United  India.‘^  Sir  Sikander  Hyat  Khan, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Punjab,  has  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opposition  to  the  Pakistan  idea  and  has 
advocated  a  federation.  Pakistan,  however,  remains 
the  most  important  point  of  the  political  platform 
of  the  League,  which  insists  on  the  right  to  veto 
any  constitutional  proposal  that  would  endanger 
the  scheme.'*  It  has  threatened  to  “resist  with  all 
the  power  at  its  disposal,  any  concession  to  the 
Congress  which  affects  or  militates  against  the 
Moslem  demands,”  and  has  declared  that  it  would 
not  come  to  an  agreement  with  Congress  except 
i  on  terms  of  absolute  equality. 

]  When  the  fapanese  struck  at  Burma,  the  League 
modified  its  firm  stand.  As  a  provisional  measure, 
I  the  Working  Committee  of  the  League  on  De¬ 
cember  28,  1941  declared  its  willingness  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  defense  of  the  country  alone,  or  in 
cooperation  with  other  parties,  on  the  basis  of 

21.  Xfw  Yof/^  Urrald  Trihune,  February  28,  1937. 

22.  Resolution  passed  by  the  Moslem  Working  Committee, 
March  24,  1940. 

23.  Schuster  and  Wint,  India  and  Democracy,  cited,  pp.  181, 
360. 
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“a  real  share  of  responsibility”  in  the  central  and 
Provincial  governments  within  the  framework  of 
the  existing  constitution.  This  offer  is  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  League  would  resist  any 
new  constitutional  declaration  which  would  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  Pakistan  demand  or  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  a  centralized  government  with  a  Mos¬ 
lem  minority.^^  The  formula  of  “a  real  share  of 
responsibility”  is,  however,  more  flexible  than  “ab¬ 
solute  equality,”  and  coalition  governments  in  the 
Provinces  and  at  the  center  would  fulfill  the 
Moslem  requirements. 

The  Princes.  In  the  struggle  for  self-government 
the  Princes — who  rule  by  autocratic  methods  the 
territory  not  included  in  British  India — have  proved 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  development  of  a  free 
as  well  as  a  united  India.^^  Most  of  these  562  states, 
the  majority  of  which  are  very  small  in  size,  depend 
on  the  British  government  for  their  continued  exis¬ 
tence.  The  Chamber  of  Princes,  which  meets  once 
a  year  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Viceroy,  has 
declared  that  it  welcomes  Dominion  status  for  In¬ 
dia,  hut  stipulates  that  any  future  constitution  must 
contain  essential  safeguards  for  the  preservation 
of  “the  sovereignty  and  autonomy  of  the  states.”^® 
Some  of  the  important  Indian  States  are  reported 
to  be  anxious  for  a  political  settlement  and  favor¬ 
able  to  a  provisional  scheme  of  federation — but  a 
provisional  agreement  is  opposed  by  Congress.^’ 

Other  Groups.  Of  the  minor  groups,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  organize  has  been  that  of  the 
Untouchables  or  Depressed  classes  of  India.  Dr. 
B.  R.  Amhedkar,  whose  aim  is  to  combat  the 
power  of  high-caste  Hindus,  has  attempted  to 
draw  these  40  million  Untouchables  into  a  political 
organization,  hut  they  arc  more  interested  in  being 
accepted  by  the  high  castes  than  they  are  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  Hindu  system.^”  Dr.  Ambcdkar  is  a  strong 
opponent  of  Congress,  and  it  is  partly  due  to  him 
that  the  party  has  shown  such  an  interest  in  the 
plight  of  the  Untouchables.  Gandhi  has  devoted 
much  time  to  improving  their  status  and  has  cam¬ 
paigned  against  the  existence  of  untouchability. 
He  claims  to  have  the  support  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  this  religious  community. 

26.  Xcw  Yorl{  Herald  Tribune,  December  29,  1941;  New 
Statesman  and  Nation,  January  3,  19-42. 

27.  For  a  statement  of  the  positH)n  of  the  Princes,  see 
(Treen,  “India’s  StruRgle  for  Independence,”  cited,  pp.  83-84. 

28.  The  New  Yor/^  Times,  March  17,  1942.  The  Marquess  of 
Linlithgow,  in  his  address  to  the  Chamber  of  Princes  on 
March  16,  1942,  hinted  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Princes 
might  not  be  inviolable.  He  asked  the  Princes  “to  forego 
in  the  common  interest  prerogatives  and  privileges,  liowever 
greatly  they  may  be  valued,  should  they  in  any  way  impede 
India's  war  ctTort.” 

29.  Manchester  Guardian,  February  5,  1942. 

30.  Schuster  and  Wint,  India  and  Democracy,  cited,  pp. 
1S6-87. 


The  New  Yorh  Times,  March  8,  1942. 
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'I  hc  Moderates  are  a  small  group  of  leaders  who 
do  not  pretend  to  have  a  mass  following  and  are  not 
organized  along  religious  lines.  They  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  for  drafting  a  compromise 
which  will  break  the  existing  political  deadlcKk. 
Since  March  1941  this  group,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Sir  Tej  Hahadur  Sapru,  has  urged  that  the 
British  government  acknowledge  India’s  constitu¬ 
tional  position  to  he  identical  with  those  of  the 
other  units  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  particular, 
they  have  recommended  that  the  Ontral  Executive 
('ouncil  should  be  composed  entirely  of  Indians, 
responsible  only  to  the  Crown.^*  'I  his  group  is 
serving  a  useful  function  for,  although  rehulTed, 
it  continues  to  focus  public  discussion  on  the  need 
for  a  modus  vivendi  to  break  the  deadlock. 

In  contrast  to  the  Moderates,  the  Hindu  Maha- 
sabha  is  a  small,  militant  group  of  extreme  Hindus. 
It  opposes  any  concession  to  the  Moslems  or  the 
Untouchables,  and  recommends  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  training  in  schools,  accelerated  recruitment  of 
Hindus,  and  expansion  of  war  production.'’  In 
March  1942  Vinayak  Damodar  Savarkar,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mahashha,  cabled  to  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  urging  a  proclamation  of  Indian  inde¬ 
pendence.  an  equal  partnership  for  India  in  an 
Indo-Hritish  Commonwealth,  and  the  formation  of 
an  Indian  national  government.  He  also  repudiated 
the  claim  of  the  ('ongress  [xirty  to  represent  Hindu 
interests." 

THE  CRIPPS  MISSION 

The  conflicting  platforms  of  these  parties  and 
groups  were  thrown  into  bold  relief  by  their  re¬ 
action  to  the  British  (Cabinet's  proposals  lor  In¬ 
dian  self-government  presented  by  Sir  StalTord 
Oipps  at  New  Delhi  on  March  29.  1(142.''  Taking 
into  account  Indian  complaints  regarding  past 
promises,  the  Cabinet  stated  that  it  had  “deciiled 
to  lay  down  in  precise  and  clear  terms”  the  meas¬ 
ures  which  it  proposed  to  adopt  for  the  “earliest 
possible  realizatioti  of  self-governmetit  in  India.” 
d  he  object  of  the  British  plan  was  said  to  be  cre¬ 
ation,  after  the  war,  of  a  new  Indian  Union  en- 
joyitig  full  IXiminion  status,  with  the  right  of 
withdrawal  from  the  (kimmonwealth  il  desired. 
Immediately  upon  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  was 
declared,  a  constitution-making  body  would  be 
set  ujL  chosen  by  a  system  of  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  newly  elected  lower  houses  of 
the  Provincial  legislatures,  sitting  as  ati  electoral 

^1.  The  Statesman  (I'akiUl.i),  Martli  20,  1941.  The  Sew 
Ynrh  Times,  January  s,  I9-I-2. 

^2.  'I'lic  Maliasalilia  is  liittcrly  opposed  to  tlic  Pakistan  scheme. 
Resolution  of  the  Hindu  Mahasahlia,  December  29,  i9.)o. 

The  \eu'  Y<>r/(  Times,  March  7,  1942. 
t4.  I'or  text  of  the  proposals,  sec  The  Sew  Yor^  Times, 
March  30,  1942. 


college.  In  addition,  the  Indian  States  would  be 
invited  to  appoint  representatives  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  in  numbers  giving  them  a  voice 
iti  its  deliberations  equal  to  their  share  in  India’s 
total  population. 

1  he  British  government  agreed  to  accept  what-  | 
ever  instrument  of  governmetit  might  he  framed.  1 
on  two  conditions.  First,  any  Province  of  British  j 
India  not  prepared  to  accept  the  new  constitution  1 
might  retain  its  present  status,  with  the  right  of  , 
suhseejuent  accession  to  the  Union;  or  such  non-  I 
acceding  Provinces  might  form  another  Dominion  : 
with  a  status  equal  to  that  of  the  Union.  'Ihis 
provision,  which  left  the  door  open  for  creation  of  I 
an  independent  Pakistan,  was  an  obvious  bid  for 
support  .addressed  to  the  Moslem  Lcagtie.  The  ! 
second  stipulation  laid  down  by  the  British  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  treaty  should  be  negotiated  with  the  | 
constitution-making  body  covering  the  transfer  of  ' 
responsibility  and  the  protection  of  racial  and 
religious  minorities.  The  Indian  Princes  might  de-  I 
cide  for  themselves  whether  to  adhere  to  the  con-  i 
stitution,  hut  in  any  case  their  treaty  arrangements  ’ 
with  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
vised  by  negotiation  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

None  of  these  arrangements  were  to  be  effected 
until  after  the  war  was  over.  In  the  interim,  the 
British  declared  that  they  must  retain  control  and  j 
direction  of  the  defense  of  the  subcrmtitient.  .al¬ 
though  “the  ta.sk  of  organizing  to  the  full  the  mili¬ 
tary,  moral  and  material  resources  of  India”  was 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  existing  (lovernmcnt 
of  India  with  the  cooperation  of  the  peoples  of 
the  country."  The  Indian  leaders  were  thus  to  re¬ 
ceive  no  new  powers  to  direct  war  operations.  The  I 
British,  however,  invited  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  Indian  to  the  War  ('abinet  and  to  , 
the  Pacific  Council  of  the  United  Nations. Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  negotiations  on  this  point,  .Sir 
Stafford  apparently  .agreed  that  representative  In¬ 
dians,  as  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  should 
administer  all  government  functions  except  those 
of  immediate  military  defense.'^  To  transfer  respon¬ 
sibility  in  this  field  at  the  eleventh  hour,  he  tnain- 
tained,  would  cause  damaging  delay  anti  confusion. 

CUOLNDS  I-OU  ni-IKCTION 

While  the  Oipps  proposals  seemed  to  many  out¬ 
side  observers  a  lair  and  practicable  compromise, 
the  ('ongress  party  and  the  Moslem  League — em¬ 
bittered  .md  distrustful  after  their  long  struggle  for 
freedotn — rejected  them  as  itisunicient.  According 

I'"r  lest  of  tlic  Oipps  proposals,  see  ihid.,  Marcli  30,  1942- 
i().  Sec  text  of  broadcast  of  Sir  Statlortl  Cripps,  ilnd., 
March  31,  1942. 

^7.  Sec  Itroadcast  ot  Sir  Stafford  Oipps,  ihid.,  April  12,  I94J’ 
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id  the  Congress  party,  nothing  but  immediate  in¬ 
dependence  under  a  full  Indian  national  govern¬ 
ment  could  galvanize  the  country  into  action  for 
national  defense.  The  skepticism  of  Congress  was 
reflected  in  its  statement  that  self-determination 
would  have  been  granted  under  the  plan  only  in 
fettered  and  circumscribed  form  and  in  the  “un¬ 
certain  future”  after  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
party  found  the  proposals  for  the  war  period 
“vague  and  altogether  incomplete,”  with  no  vital 
changes  in  the  present  structure,  and  maintained 
that  Britain's  control  of  defense  in  wartime  would 
extend  to  almost  every  sphere  of  life  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  1  he  provisions  for  establishment  of  the  new 
Indian  Union  were  also  criticized,  first  because 
the  peoples  of  the  Itidian  States  ruled  by  the  Princes 
were  to  have  no  voice  in  the  constitution-making 
procedure  (so  that  the  States  might  remain  foreign 
enclaves  in  a  free  India);  and  second,  because  the 
principle  of  non-accession  applied  to  the  Provinces 
might  prove  destructive  of  Indian  unity.’'* 

The  Moslem  League,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
pressed  gratification  because  it  was  possible  to  form 
an  independent  Pakistan  under  the  Cripps  pro¬ 
posals,  hut  found  them  unacceptable  for  other 
reasons.  While  the  ('ongress  party  protested  because 
non-accession  might  prevent  Indian  unity,  the 
Le.igiie  found  the  methods  of  procedure  fixed  to 
obtain  il  largely  illusory.  It  argued  that,  given 
the  existing  boundaries  of  the  Provinces  and  the 
plan  for  determination  of  their  fate  by  the  Provin¬ 
cial  assemblies  and,  in  some  eventualities,  by  plebis¬ 
cite,  the  decision  could  not  truly  reflect  the  real 
opinion  of  Moslems  in  the  Provinces  concerned. 
The  League  stated  that  it  would  not  approve  any 
scheme  which  did  not  uncc]uivocally  include  the 
principle  of  an  independent  Pakistan  and  the 
right  of  the  Moslems  to  self-determination  by  com¬ 
munal  elections,  or  other  machinery  to  “reflect  the 
true  verdict  of  Moslem  Iiidia.”’*^ 

rROBI.EM  OF  DEFENSE 

dhe  altitude  of  India's  leaders  on  methods  of  op¬ 
posing  Japan  has  a  crucial  hearing  on  the  problem 
of  India’s  defense.  The  problem  has  for  many 
years  proved  a  hone  of  contention  between  the  Hrit- 
ish  government  and  the  Indian  parties.  'The  pres¬ 
ence  in  India  of  a  standing  Army  under  the  control 
of  the  llritish  government  was  bitterly  resented  and 
played  an  important  part  in  stirring  up  nationalist 

(tt-  Sit  text  of  (;on>;rcss  statement,  if’ui.,  April  12,  1942. 
t9.  See  text  of  Moslem  l.eajiiic  statetnent  on  the  Cripps 
plan,  i/’itl.,  April  12,  19,42.  As  the  hotindaries  of  the  Provinces 
arc  now  drawn,  there  is  a  lar>:c  minority  of  28,000,000  I  lindus 
>n  the  four  Provinces  dominated  by  4,4,000,000  Moslems.  The 
Mosicni  I.ca^jue  fears  that  it  mijjht  not  be  able  to  control  the 
'otc  in  these  Provinces. 


feeling"' — althougli  now  that  Japan  is  threatening 
India,  some  Indians  complain  that  Britain  has  not 
sufliciently  provided  for  their  defense. 

India’s  peacetime  Army  had  consisted  of  55,000 
British*'  and  140,000  Indian  troops,  which  have 
now  been  increa.sed  to  a  million  men.  T  he  Indian 
government’s  share  of  maintaining  the  standing 
Army  totaled  /.'^tj.ooo.ooo  in  This  rep- 

rc.scnted  one-half  of  its  central  or  about  one- 
ijuarter  of  its  combined  central  and  Provincial 
revenues.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  iqk), 
thc.se  expenditures  were  a  “nonvotahle”  budget 
item.  Indian  Nationalists  resented  “taxation  without 
representation,”  and  vigorously  oppo.scd  earmarking 
of  such  a  large  precentage  of  the  budget  for  Army 
expenditures.  They  also  felt  that  since  the  Army 
.served  to  maintain  British  supremacy  in  the  Last, 
as  well  as  to  defend  India,  the  British  government 
should  cither  reduce  the  number  of  troops  or  share 
the  cxpcn.se.'*^  In  addition  to  the  expense.  Nation¬ 
alist  leaders  regarded  the  presence  of  so  many  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  in  India  as  an  affront  to  the  country.  The 
British,  however,  contend  that  an  Army  of  55,000  in 
a  population  of  3S9  million  cannot  he  regarded  as 
more  than  a  police  force.  In  answer  to  Indian  criti¬ 
cisms  of  their  share  of  dcfen.se  costs,  the  British 
point  out  that  India  would  have  to  assume  a  far 
heavier  financial  burden  if  it  had  to  maintain  a 
modern  army,  navy  and  air  force  at  its  own  ex¬ 
pense.  In  i()^(y4()  Britain  contributed  /'2,o()o,ooo  for 
Indian  defense  (a  sum  paid  by  British  taxpayers); 
and  India  pays  nothing  toward  the  cost  of  the 
British  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Until  the  British  government  had  officially 
declared  that  the  Army  was  maintained  .solely  for 
the  defense  of  India,  and  not  for  the  protection  of 
imperial  interests  in  general.'*’  In  December  of  that 
year,  however,  the  Garran  Tribunal  fixed  the  prin- 
cijflc  that  India  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
“minor  danger”  of  the  maintenance  of  internal 
security  and  the  protection  of  its  frontiers,  and  that 
Britain  assumed  responsibility  for  the  “major  dan¬ 
ger”  of  an  attack  by  a  great  power.*'  The  Tribunal 

40.  W.  R.  Smith,  tiiiil  /\V/«i'w  /;;  India  (New 

Ibivcn,  Yale  University  Press,  1948),  |).  180. 

4t.  On  Inly  1,  1949  the  strenutli  of  the  British  .\rmy  in  India 
was  estimated  at  2,t)4()  oflicers  and  47,f)(>8  other  ranks.  Var- 
lianicntary  Prhilcs,  I  louse  of  Commons,  vol. 

42.  Smith,  Xationalisni  and  Krlorni  in  India,  cited,  pp.  179-87, 

4  4.  This  view  was  (|uestioned  by  some  l.n>;hshMK'n  as  well  as 
by  Indians.  Sec  (mrzon's  introduetion  to  l.itutenant  (Colonel 
I.  W.  B.  Merewether,  I’/ir  Indian  Curl’s  in  iiatur  (l.omlon, 
lohn  Murray,  1918). 

4.4.  Krpnrt  nj  the  Indian  He  fence  I  xi’cndiliire  I'rihiinal  (I. on- 
don,  II. M.  Stationery  Oflitc,  DeeendH-r  1944),  Cmd.  4.474.  In 
aeeord.inec  with  the  re>'ommcndation  of  the  Tribunal,  Britain 
after  1944  contributed  /i, ■500,000  a  year  toward  Indian  de¬ 
fense  expenditures. 
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ruled,  moreover,  that  Britain  should  make  a  small 
annual  contribution  to  Indian  military  expenditure. 

At  the  time  of  the  Munich  crisis  in  September 
1938,  Britain  took  immediate  steps  to  improve  the 
equipment  of  the  Indian  Army.  Shocked  by  the 
display  of  German  mechanized  forces,  the  British 
government  announced  that  it  would  increase  by 

500,000  its  annual  defense  contribution  of  £  1,500,- 
000  to  the  government  of  India,  and  that  it  would 
make  a  capital  grant  of  £^,000,000  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  modernization  of  specialized  branches  of  the 
Army.  A  committee  of  experts,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Lord  Chatfleld,  was  therefore  appoint¬ 
ed  to  study  Indian  defense  needs. 

On  February  6,  1939  the  Chatfield  Committee 
recommended  modernization  of  all  the  armed 
forces  in  India,  mechanization  of  the  cavalry  and 
the  first-line  infantry  transports,  re-equipment  of 
bomber  squadrons,  reorganization  and  expansion 
of  the  ordnance  factories,  and  withdrawal  of  about 
one-quarter  of  the  British  troops  in  India."*^  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  view  of  the  Garran  Tribunal,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  that,  under  the  conditions  of  modern 
war,  it  was  essential  that  India  cooperate  in  the 
defense  of  strategic  points  beyond  its  frontiers.  For 
the  first  time,  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  Army 
was  assigned  to  foreign  service.  Since  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  services,  the  British  government  ap¬ 
propriated  ;^34, 330,000  for  this  purpose;  three- 
quarters  as  a  gift,  and  one-quarter  as  a  loan  with¬ 
out  interest.  The  Committee  estimated  that  five 
years  would  he  required  to  carry  out  its  proposals. 

When  the  war  broke  out  seven  months  later, 
only  the  first  steps  had  been  taken  toward  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  armed  forces.'*^  But  when  Hitler 
launched  his  western  campaign  in  the  spring  of 
1940,  the  Government  of  India  responded  to  public 
demand  and  made  plans  to  enroll  100,000  more 
men."^^  Under  the  “eight  units  scheme,”  inaugurat¬ 
ed  in  1923,  six  infantry  battalions  and  two  cavalry 
regiments  had  been  selected  to  be  Indianized  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  as  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of 
Indian  units.*”  Before  the  war,  the  number  of  units 
was  increased  from  eight  to  twenty-one. 

F'ollowing  Nazi  victories  in  Holland,  Belgium 
and  F'rance,  the  British  government,  no  longer 
reluctant  to  train  Indians  to  share  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  defense  of  their  own  country,*'-*  threw 
all  units  open  to  Indian  commissioned  officers.’**  ’* 


45.  Text  of  recommendations  in  Indian  Information  (Calcutta), 
September  15,  1939. 

46.  Indian  Information,  January  i,  1942,  p.  12. 

47.  The  Times,  June  i,  1940. 

48.  Sec  T.  A.  Itisson,  “Tlic  Military  Problem  in  India,"  For¬ 
eign  Polit  y  Reports,  October  14,  1931. 


At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  20  per  cent 
of  the  officers  are  Indian.’^  In  1941  recruitment  was 
extended  to  many  classes  and  districts  not  hitherto 
represented  in  the  Army.  In  November  1941  52  per 
cent  of  the  Army  personnel  was  Hindu  and  35  per 
cent  Moslem.’^  Some  of  the  Hindus,  however,  serve 
in  noncombatant  services  of  the  Army. 

At  present  the  Indian  Army  numbers  about 
1,150,000  men,  the  main  expansion  having  taken 
place  in  the  transport,  engineers,  supply,  signal, 
medical  and  ordnance  corps.  In  contrast  to  2  per 
cent  in  the  last  war,  today  20  per  cent  of  the  techni¬ 
cians  in  the  Army  arc  Indian.’*  Three  hundred 
thousand  troops  are  serving  outside  the  country,  a 
proportion  much  greater  than  the  one-tenth  orig¬ 
inally  contemplated  by  the  Chatfield  Committee.” 
These  troops  are  well  equipped  and  trained,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remaining  troops  are  not  as 
yet  adequately  prepared  to  fight.’*’ 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Indian  Navy 
consisted  of  five  escort  vessels  of  1,200  and  2,000 
tons,  a  patrol  vessel,  a  training  ship,  a  survey  vessel, 
and  some  smaller  craft  based  at  Bombay.  In  1940  the 
five  escort  vessels  were  placed  under  the  Naval 
Commandcr-in-Chief  of  the  East  Indies  for  service 
in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  smaller  vessels  were  assigned  to  safe¬ 
guard  Indian  ports  by  keeping  the  approaches  clear 
of  enemy  mines  and  submarines. 

Although  the  personnel  of  the  Indian  Navy  has 
been  increased  by  about  500  per  cent,  it  is  still  ex¬ 
tremely  limited.  Today  it  totals  about  8,400  officers 
and  men,’^  and  training  courses  for  officers  and  rat¬ 
ings  have  been  greatly  shortened.  In  November 
1941  Moslems  formed  53  per  cent  of  the  Navy,  and 
Hindus  12  per  cent.’” 

At  pre.sent,  the  Indian  Navy  is  composed  of  ap¬ 
proximately  six  escort  vessels,  two  or  three  mine¬ 
sweepers,  one  training  ship,  numerous  smaller 
craft,  and  an  undisclosed  number  of  merchant  aux¬ 
iliaries.’**  This  extremely  small  flotilla  has  the  re- 
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49.  Rritain’s  policy  in  tliis  respect  bat  been  questioned  by- 
friendly  and  hostile  critics  alike.  See  F.ric  Bcecroft,  “India’s  Mil¬ 
itary  Problem,"  loiirnal  of  Politics  ((Jaincsville,  Florida),  August 
1940,  p.  298. 

50-51.  Press  Communique,  Government  of  India  Defense  De 
partment  (Simla),  June  17,  1940. 

52.  Unollicial  opinion,  representinji  the  Government  of  India. 

5^.  l,cgislatii'e  Asscmhly  Debates,  November  7,  1941,  p.  465- 

54.  Manchester  (luardian,  December  2,  1941;  The  Times,  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1942;  Sir  Shanmukhani  Clictty,  “India’s  Fighting 
Strength,”  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1942. 

55.  Manchester  Guardian,  February  5,  1942.  ^ 

56.  The  New  Yorl{  Times,  March  6,  1942.  ' 

57.  Personnel  of  the  Navy  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  ijn 

oHicers  and  i,3(>o  men.  Sec  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Septem-  ( 
her  12,  1941.  ( 

58.  legislative  Assembly  Debates,  November  7,  1941,  P-  465-  i 

59.  F'or  details  of  naval  expansion,  see  Indian  Information,  ) 
January  i,  1942,  pp.  5-10. 
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sponsibility  for  defending  Indian  ports  and  a  7,000- 
mile  coast  line.  Its  size  was  determined  by  Britain’s 
belief  that  it  would  have  the  cooperation  of  France 
in  the  Far  East,  and  retain  control  of  Singapore  and 
Aden,  the  bases  guarding  the  chief  gateways  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  collapse  of  France  necessitated  a 
complete  revision  of  British  strategy,  and  confront¬ 
ed  Britain  with  a  situation  it  was  not  prepared  to 
meet  unaided.  The  major  responsibility  for  naval 
defense  of  India  must  now  fall  on  the  over¬ 
taxed  British  Navy,  which  in  peacetime  stationed 
only  three  cruisers  and  a  few  sloops  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.*’®  The  Japanese  already  appear  to  have 
naval  superiority  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.®* 

The  British  Navy  and  the  warships  of  the  United 
Nations  are  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  major 
naval  base  in  India.  Minor  bases,  equipped  for 
small  ships,  are  being  developed  in  Cochin,  Vizaga- 
patam,  Madras,  Karachi  and  Calcutta.  Bombay  is 
already  a  base,  but  apparently  lacks  dock  accommo¬ 
dation  or  equipment  suitable  for  large  fighting 
ships.  Colombo  and  Trincomalee  in  Ceylon  arc 
of  more  importance.  Colombo,  one  of  the  greatest 
prts  in  the  world,  is  equipped  with  dry  docks 
which  can  accommodate  cruisers.®^  Trincomalee,  on 
the  east  coast,  was  a  naval  and  air  base  long  before 
the  war  but  has  been  improved  during  the  past 
two  years.®^ 

Action  in  the  Pacific  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
the  critical  need  for  air  as  well  as  naval  superiority. 
Before  the  war  the  R.A.F.  in  India  consisted  of 
eight  squadrons,  seven  ,of  which  were  stationed 
along  the  northwest  frontier.®"*  So  glaring  was  the 


need  for  modernization  that  in  the  fall  of  1938  the 
British  government  provided  1,700,000  for  the 
re-equipment  of  four  bomber  squadrons.  Before 
the  war  the  Indian  Air  Force  consisted  of  one 
squadron.  Since  the  war,  four  Indian  air  squad¬ 
rons  have  been  formed.®^*  A  small  contingent  of 
the  United  States  air  force,  mostly  heavy  bombers 
piloted  by  veterans  of  the  Philippines  and  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies  campaigns,  is  now  stationed  in 
India.®' 

To  meet  the  military  threat  to  India,  General 
Sir  Archibald  Wavell,  now  Commander-in-Chief, 
has  mapped  plans  for  mobile  defense.  General 
Wavell  has  .said,  however,  that  to  prepare  India 
adequately  it  would  have  been  necessary  either  to 
withdraw  forces  from  the  Middle  East,  or  to  with¬ 
hold  essential  supplies  from  Russia.®® 

India’s  economic  re.soitrces 

A  supply  organization  with  ready  sources  of  vital 
war  materials  is  as  important  as  an  army  itself. 
Since  the  fall  of  Malaya,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
Burma,  much  of  the  burden  of  producing  supplies 
for  the  United  Nations  in  the  South  Pacific  has 
fallen  on  India,  which  has  been  able  to  meet  many 
of  these  needs.  India’s  annual  output  of  coal  is  al¬ 
most  30,000,000  tons,  of  iron  about  2,700,000  tons. 
Large  deposits  of  manganese  and  mica  are  also 
found  in  India.  One-third  of  the  world’s  output  of 
manganese,  or  more  than  1,000,000  tons,  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  world’s  supply  of  sheet  mica  come 
from  India.  In  addition,  there  are  valuable  deposits 
of  chromite,  ilmenite  and  bau.xite. 


INDIA— MINERAL  PRODUCTION  {Excluding  Burma)* 


Coal  (tons) 

‘934 

22,057,447 

193H 

28,342,906 

Average 

1934-38 

24,212,851 

Average 

1914-18 

17.951,583 

Manganese  (tons) 

406,306 

967,929 

776,151 

Cold  (ozs.) 

321,253 

321,138 

326,250 

584,556 

Petroleum  (gals.) 

67,265,210 

87,082,371 

74,114,061 

7,325,376 

Mica  (cvvt.) 

92,918 

175,109 

176,970 

49,586 

Iron  ore  (tons) 

1,916,918 

2,743,675 

2,479,914 

408,643 

Copper  ore  (tons) 

328,676 

288,127 

339,251 

8,054 

Ilmenite  (tons) 

75,644 

252,220 

155,288 

Chromite  (tons) 

21,576 

44,149 

43,329 

22,929 

Magnesite  (tons) 

14,975 

25,611 

19,841 

10,165 

Bauxite  (tons) 

18 

14,768 

8,249 

939 

•Sir  Lewis  I'ermor,  “India’ 

s  Mineral  Resources  and  the  War,” 

The  Asiatic  Review, 

October  1940, 

P. 


Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Political  and  Stra- 
<tpc  Interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  cited,  p.  275. 

The  New  York,  Times,  April  14,  1942. 

IJoyd's  Register  of  Shipping  (London,  19.^9),  Vol.  II. 

^1-  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Political  and  Stra¬ 
ngle  Interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  cited,  p.  247;  The  New 
f'or^  Times,  March  11,  1942.  See  also  Charles  Brooke  Klliott, 
Tlie  Keys  of  the  Indian  Ocean,”  /Isia,  April  1942,  p.  216. 


fi4.  A.  CJ.  Boycott,  The  Elements  of  Imperial  Defense  (Aider- 
shot,  (iaie  and  Polden, 

f)4a.  Two  Years  of  War  (New  Delhi,  Government  of  India 
Press,  1941). 

65.  The  New  Yorl{  Times,  March  21,  1942. 

i'>6.  The  New  Yorl^  Times,  March  14,  1942.  Ceylon,  which  is  a 
Crown  Colony  and  not  part  of  India,  is  under  a  separate  com¬ 
mand. 
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India’s  role  in  the  world  conflict 


Primarily  a  rural  country — nearly  nine-tenths  of 
its  population  lives  in  its  500,000  villages^^ — India 
is  rich  in  agricultural  raw  materials.  It  is  the  world’s 
second  largest  cotton  producer,  with  an  average 
annual  output  of  7,000,000  bales.  It  exercises  a  vir¬ 
tual  monopoly  in  jute,  with  an  annual  production 
of  about  9,000,000  bales,  and  produces  burlap,  the 
cloth  made  of  raw  jute.  India  is  also  the  principal 
producer  of  hides  and  skins,  and  a  grower  of  to¬ 
bacco.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture,*^® 
India  is  not  self-sufficient  in  either  rice  or  wheat. 
It  produces  about  30,000,000  tons  of  rice  and  10,- 
000,000  tons  of  wheat  a  year,  and  in  1939-40  led  the 
world  in  sugar  production.  In  peacetime,  India  had 
to  import  about  2  million  tons  of  rice  (8  or  9  per 
cent  of  its  rice  utilization)  from  Burma — a  source 
of  supply  now  cut  off  by  Japan’s  capture  of  that 
country.  For  the  duration  of  the  war,  moreover, 
India  will  probably  be  unable  to  import  wheat  from 
Australia. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  is  India’s 
largest  industry,  producing  an  average  of  four  bil¬ 
lion  yards  of  cloth  a  year.  Before  the  war,  India’s 
production  of  pig  iron  amounted  to  1,785,000  tons; 
its  production  of  steel  to  750,000  tons.  Nevertheless, 
India  is  still  industrially  backward.  In  1911  indus¬ 
trial  workers  formed  11.7  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion;  in  1931,  only  10  per  cent.*’^'^®  In  this  20-year 
period  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  all  types 
of  industry  actually  declined.’' 

With  the  defeat  of  France  and  Italy’s  entrance 
into  the  war,  the  British  government  recognized 
that  the  Mediterranean  would  be  largely  closed  as 
a  supply  route  to  the  East.  In  view  of  the  shipping 
shortage  and  the  strain  on  British  industries,  it  was 
evident  that  industrial  production  must  be  stimu¬ 
lated  in  the  Empire  east  of  Suez  so  that  this  area, 
so  far  as  possible,  could  be  self-sufficient  in  war 
materials.  Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Government 
of  India,  the  Eastern  Group  Conference  met  at 
Delhi  in  October  1940.  Official  delegations  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Southern  Rhodesia,  East  Africa, 
Hongkong,  Malaya  and  Palestine  attended,  repre¬ 
senting  in  all  about  two-thirds  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth.’^ 

67.  M.  E.  Townsend,  European  Colonial  Expansion  since  1871 
(Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1941),  p.  397. 

68.  According  to  the  1931  census,  almost  70  per  cent  of  the 
working  population  was  engaged  in  agriculture  and  2  per  cent 
in  modern  industry.  G.  E.  Hubbard,  Eastern  Industrialization 
and  Its  Effect  on  the  West  (London,  Oxford  University  Press, 
>935),  P.  248. 

69-70.  Kate  Mitchell,  “India’s  Economic  Potential,”  Pacific 
Affairs.  March  1942,  p.  7. 

71.  Vera  Anstey,  The  Economic  Development  of  India  (New 
York,  Longmans,  Green,  1936),  p.  8. 


As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  Eastern  Group 
Supply  Council  was  established  in  February  19^1  ( 

to  coordinate  supply  and  to  plan  production.  Ap-  1 
plications  for  military  materials  which  the  coun-  £ 
tries  of  the  group  could  not  obtain  for  themselves  ( 
were  made  through  a  central  provision  office.’^  As  ( 
a  measure  of  the  Council’s  activities  the  Govern-  ; 
ment  of  India  during  the  first  fourteen  months  of 
the  war  placed  over  108,000  contracts  for  the  United  | 
Kingdom,  Empire  countries,  Egypt,  Iraq  and 
India’s  own  defense  forces.’"*  The  war  requirements  ] 
of  the  Eastern  Group  total  more  than  50,000  ar¬ 
ticles,  of  which  India  supplies  75  per  cent. 

The  demands  on  the  Supply  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India  were  so  numerous  that  in 
July  1940  the  government  revamped  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization.  A  War  Supply  Board  was  established 
with  a  member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  the  Director-General  of  Supply  as  Vice 
President.  The  organization  was  then  divided  into 
two  branches,  with  a  Director-General  of  Muni¬ 
tions  Production  responsible  for  ammunition  and 
armaments,  and  a  Director-General  of  Supply  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  other  items.  The  subcontinent  was 
divided  into  six  districts,  each  district  in  charge  of  ' 
a  special  controller.” 

By  the  beginning  of  1942,  prcxluction  of  metal-  i 
lurgical  products,  basic  to  the  manufacture  of  muni¬ 
tions,  had  been  considerably  expanded.  Pig-iron  j 
production  had  risen  from  1,785,000  tons  in  1939 
to  about  2,000,000  tons  in  1942.  The  prcxluction  of 
finished  steel  had  increased  from  867,000  tons  in  1939 
to  1,250,000  tons  in  1941.  The  Tata  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  one  of  the  most  modern  steel  plants  in  the 
world,  was  producing  armor  plate  for  the  first  time,  ; 
and  a  new  Tata  plant,  nearing  completion,  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  prcxluction  by  200,000  tons  a  year. 

The  production  drive  has  already  achieved  sub¬ 
stantial  results.  By  the  end  of  1941  government 
ordnance  factories  had  been  expanded  to  produce 
field  guns,  machine  guns,  bombs,  mines  and  depth 
charges.  These  factories  were  assisted  by  250  trade  | 
workshops  and  23  railway  workshops  which  were  I 
producing  many  different  items  of  supply.  In  addi-  I 
tion  to  meeting  its  own  needs,  India  had  sent  over¬ 
seas  600,000  filled  shells  and  150,000,000  rounds  of 
small  arms  ammunition.  The  production  of  ar¬ 
mored  bodies  for  motor  vehicles  had  been  increased, 
but  was  restricted  by  the  output  of  armor  plate 

72.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  November  2,  i940>  PP 
1416-18;  December  14,  1940,  pp.  1613-17. 

73.  A  military  organization  appointed  by  the  Indian,  Aus¬ 
tralian,  New  Zealand  and  South  African  governments,  with  J 
chairman  from  Great  Britain. 

74.  International  Labour  Review,  November  1941,  p.  55^- 

75.  For  details  of  the  supply  organization,  see  Indian  Informa- 
tion,  October  i,  1941,  pp.  314-16,  336-38. 
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and  the  number  of  chassis  imported  from  abroad. 

As  a  result  of  war  requirements,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  develop  a  heavy  chemical  industry  in 
India.  Production  of  soda  ash,  synthetic  ammonia, 
caustic  soda,  chlorine,  bleaching  powder  and  bi¬ 
chromates  has  begun,  but  India  is  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  imports  from  abroad  for  such  organic 
acids  as  citric  and  tartaric.^^ 

Despite  this  picture  of  expanded  war  production, 
the  real  industrial  strength  of  India  has  not  been 
mobilized.  The  output  of  steel  has  been  stepped  up 
by  almost  a  third,’^  and  India  supplies  steel  to  the 
Middle  East,  Iraq  and  East  Africa;^’*  but  India’s 
steel  production  is  only  one  per  cent  of  world  pro¬ 
duction.  Moreover,  600,000  tons  of  special  quality 
steel  for  manufacture  of  tools  must  be  imported. 
India  cannot  as  yet  produce  the  internal  combustion 
engine  and  is  therefore  dependent  on  imports  for 
such  vital  instruments  of  war  as  airplanes  and 
tanks.’®  The  country  is  also  handicapped  by  lack  of 
machine  tools,  electric  power  and  skilled  labor.’^ 
Its  existing  war  production  can  only  be  maintained 
and  expanded  if  the  United  States  and  Britain  can 
supply  the  essential  tools  and  materials  of  heavy 
industry.  This  is  one  of  the  tasks  entrusted  to  the 
American  technical  mission  headed  by  Henry  F. 
Grady,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


CONCLUSION 

Opinion  in  Britain,  the  United  States  and  India 
is  divided  regarding  the  effects  that  rejection  of 
the  Cripps  proposals  may  have  on  India’s  role  in 
the  world  conflict.  Most  observers  agree  that  the  is¬ 
sue  raised  by  the  growing  demand  of  many  Indians 
for  independence  could  not  in  any  event  be  side¬ 
stepped  by  the  British,  and  that  the  proposals  pre¬ 
sented  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps — even  though  belated 
and  inadequate  from  the  Indian  point  of  view — 
demonstrated  the  willingness  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  alter  India’s  status  in  the  midst  of  war. 

76.  For  more  details  on  war  production  in  India,  see  Indian 
hjormation,  October  i,  1941,  January  i,  1942. 

77-  For  a  critical  account  of  British  economic  policy  in  India, 
d.  Mitchell,  “India’s  Economic  Potential,”  cited. 

773.  Information  supplied  by  the  British  Library  of  Informa¬ 
tion  (New  York). 

7l*-  Since  Aujrust  1941  Inriia  has  assembled  a  small  number 
of  planes. 

79.  An  ofiicial,  limited,  technical  program  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  which  provides  for  the  training  by  September  i,  1942 
of  10  assistant  works  managers.  1.400  supervisors  and  6,000 
'killed  and  semi-skilled  artisans. 


Some,  however,  fear  that  discussion  of  the  matter 
at  this  time  stirred  up  Indian  public  opinion  to 
such  a  pitch  that  it  will  prove  difficult  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Indians  alike  to  gird  the  country  for  a 
wholehearted  war  effort — although  it  is  believed 
that  the  controversy  has  not  affected  the  efficiency 
of  the  Indian  armed  forces.  It  is  recognized  that, 
the  sooner  some  of  the  existing  grievances  in  India 
can  be  remedied,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for 
Axis  propaganda  to  enlist  the  support  of  anti- 
British  elements,  such  as  the  Nationalist,  Subhas 
Chandra  Bose,  who  during  the  Cripps  negotiations 
was  reported  to  have  been  killed  in  a  plane  crash  on 
his  way  to  Japan.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  profound  divergence  of 
views  between  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Congress 
party — Gandhi  and  Nehru;  that  millions  of  pieople 
in  India,  notably  the  Moslems,  fear  Hindu  domina¬ 
tion;  and  that  sudden  removel  or  weakening  of  the 
Government  of  India  might  throw  the  country  into 
chaos.  The  reception  of  the  Cripps  proposals  in 
India  has  shown  the  American  public — on  the 
whole  critical  of  Britain’s  policy  toward  India — 
that  the  problems  of  the  subcontinent  are  far  more 
complex  and  delicate  than  had  generally  been  real¬ 
ized  in  the  United  States.  Fresh  difficulties  have 
been  created  by  suspicion  among  Indians  that  the 
United  States  may  use  the  present  emergency  to 
replace  British  political  and  economic  influence 
with  its  own. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  effects  war  may  have  on 
post-war  reconstruction,  it  seems  already  evident 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  Britain  and  the  United 
States — even  if  they  should  so  desire — to  postpone 
indefinitely  India’s  demand  for  independence  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  the  principles  for  which  the  United 
Nations  are  waging  war  on  the  Axis  powers.®”  One 
of  the  i.ssues  at  stake  in  the  Far  East  is  the  liberation 
of  Asiatics  not  only  from  the  aggressive  imperial¬ 
ism  of  Japan,  but  also  from  the  special  privileges 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  Western  powers.  In  the  ad¬ 
mittedly  difficult  task  of  reconciling  the  interests 
of  West  and  East  on  a  basis  of  peaceful  and  equal 
collaboration,  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
the  advantage  of  enjoying  the  support  of  China, 
whose  leader.  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  is 
using  his  good  offices  to  persuade  India  that  its 
future  lies  not  in  recrimination  against  Britain, 
but  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations. 

80.  For  a  discussion  of  this  topic,  sec  “Essentials  of  Victory,” 
rf)un(l  table  conducted  by  Nathaniel  Peffer,  Free  World  (New 
York),  April  1942,  p.  228. 


In  the  May  13  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS; 
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The  Axis  Threat  to  India 


OW  that  the  Japanese  have  seized  Singapore — 
which  guarded  the  important  eastern  gateway  to 
the  Indian  Ocean — the  Andaman  Islands  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  Burma,  military  observers  believe 
Japan  may  strike  by  sea  and  air  at  the  industrial  cen¬ 
ter  of  Calcutta,  take  Ceylon,  and  thus  gain  undisputed 
control  of  the  vital  Allied  shipping  routes  of  the  east¬ 
ern  Indian  Ocean.  The  Tata  steel  and  iron  works,  the 
principal  heavy  industry  of  the  subcontinent,  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  Jamshedpur,  150  miles  from  Calcutta,  and 
would  prove  a  tempting  target. 


An  attack  on  India  by  land  would  present  difficult 
problems  for  the  invading  army.  The  subcontinent  is 
separated  from  Asia  by  the  towering  Himalayas  and 
from  Burma  by  formidable  mountains  (except  for  a 
narrow  coastal  strip  of  territory).  If  necessary,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  may  attempt  to  penetrate  Assam  and  Bengal  by 
means  of  primitive  routes,  cutting  off  India  as  a  base  of 
supply  for  the  United  Nations.  The  main  Japanese  at¬ 
tack  on  India,  however,  is  expected  to  be  carried  out 
by  combined  air  and  naval  forces  operating  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  India’s  7,000-mile  coast  line  offers  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  attack  from  the  sea.  Fears  that  Japan 
might  obtain  control  of  the  French  island  of  Madagas¬ 


car  were  alleviated  on  May  4,  when  British  forces  lai 
ed  near  the  port  of  Diego  Suarez  on  that  island. 

It  is  expected  that  Japan  and  Germany  will 
to  effect  a  junction  of  their  forces  through  the  ll 
dian  Ocean,  and  deliver  a  blow  at  the  United  Natiol 
in  Asia  by  launching  a  vast  pincers  movement  againl 
India.  To  achieve  this  objective,  the  Nazis  would  har' 
to  penetrate  by  military  action  into  Asia  Minor.  If  th^ 
should  succeed,  they  might  then  attempt  to  strike 
India  through  Afghanistan,  or  through  Baluchistan 
the  south.  Afghanistan,  however,  constitutes  a  go 
graphical  barrier  to  invasion.  Its  mountain  chains,  nu 
ning  east  and  west,  and  its  deep  gorges,  make  roa 
construction  difficult.  There  are  routes  to  India  froi 
Kabul,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  following 
Khybcr,  Khurram  and  Tochi  passes,  but  most  tra: 
moves  from  Kandahar  to  Chaman  on  the  Afghan  froi 
tier,  and  thence  by  the  Quetta  railway  to  the  Indu| 
port  of  Karachi.* 

A  railroad  and  two  motor  roads  traverse  the  Khyber  pa: 


There  is  a  road  from  Peshawar  via  the  pass  to  Kabul  suitabl 
for  light  mechanized  transport.  Major  I).  H.  Cole,  Imperial  Mi 
i/ary  Geography  (9th  ed.:  London,  Sifton  Praed  &  Co.,  1938^ 
p.  359.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  November  29,  194 
p.  1908.  From  Kandahar,  Afghanistan,  easy  routes  lead  35! 
miles  tt)  Herat,  near  the  Russian  rail  terminus  of  Kushk. 
I'eonomist,  October  25,  1941,  p.  498.  q  j-j  _ ML 
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